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THE ENGLISH TEACHER AND PATRIOTISM 



E. DUDLEY PARSONS 
West High School, Minneapolis 



In the year 1876 when I was first able to "sit up and take nour- 
ishment" my father was sent by the English Good Templars on 
a mission to the negroes of the Carolinas. Leaving us looking 
anxiously after him over the Enghsh channel, he arrived in America 
in time to enjoy the great Centennial Exposition before taking up 
his labors. Here he was greatly impressed by the shrewd inven- 
tiveness, the fierce energy, and the broad generosity of the Ameri- 
can people revealed in exhibition, in speech, and in general manner; 
and he departed for the black belt with a decided feeUng that not 
only was he the missionary of a culture ages old, but he was also 
the prophet to a newly liberated people of the benevolence of their 
liberators. 

In that spirit he threw himself into his work among the negroes 
with the greatest enthusiasm; but one morning he was rudely 
awakened by a mob which broke into his hotel and stormed up 
into his bedchamber. At its head was the mayor of the city of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, who with uplifted club demanded of my 
father that he promise to leave off all deahng with negroes or have 
his brains beaten out. With English grit — or obstinacy, as you 
will — he refused, and would have been roughly handled if the 
sheriff had not arrived in time to restrain the hot-blooded mayor. 

This experience, however, failed to dampen my father's admira- 
tion for America. He could not rest until he had brought us to 
see the wonderful land of opportunity. We came to Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1883, and were unmediately struck by the American 
qualities as we observed them illustrated about us. For instance, 
we saw the reverence paid to the memory of James A. Garfield by 
the continual and solemn march of soldiers past his tomb in the 
beautiful cemetery honored by receiving the beloved president so 
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recently martyred. We were the favored guests of people who tried 
to make us comfortable and happy. We appreciated at once the 
rapid movement and quick adjustment to circmnstances that made 
American life distinctive. We were willing to learn the new ways 
and make the new plans required of us, because we believed in the 
land of our dreams and in the people among whom we had deter- 
mined to succeed. 

Then my father took a charge in a rural village about twenty 
miles from Cleveland. Here we suffered from some doubts as to 
the character of Americans. We soon came to understand that 
this was a land of great contradictions, a land wherein virtue easily 
ran into fault. Inventiveness produced shoddy and carelessness, 
since it was a simple matter to "fix" everything or make a "scheme" 
to tide over the difficulty until another adjustment could be planned; 
energy became roughness, often a crafty roughness that made man- 
ners unpleasant and created suspicion; the very generosity of our 
neighbors had a metallic ring that fretted us, and an extravagant 
attitude that made us wonder how people got on by such ruthless 
spending. Moreover in the same breath with compliments and 
inquiries after our health came charges that we were of the race 
that oppressed the colonists and burned the city of Washington. 
In fact some of my school days were made quite miserable through 
my being held responsible for the sins of the Revolution and being 
baited because my enunciation was rather more correct than that 
of the people who wanted to be my benefactors, and wanted me 
to feel that they were. The school that we attended was vilely 
immoral, so that father had to withdraw us in order to save his 
self-respect. We began to feel that we had been greatly mistaken 
about this 7\merica; that it was a bully, able to do big things and 
able, too, to boast about its achievements to the belittlement of all 
other nationalities. 

However, hard work and adversity that have saved the minds 
of many people kept us sane and reasonably sweet. Probably our 
English heritage of calm and perseverance saved us as much as 
anything. At any rate we became Americans, all except my 
mother, who to the day of her death prayed with her window open 
toward Jerusalem. We moved along in the same restless current 
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that bore our neighbors hither and thither, doing things, often 
big things, and then doing them over again at a great expense of 
effort. We responded to the appeals for aid that came to us with 
the same readiness as other Americans, and took our place in the 
community without grudging. At the same time we acquired the 
faults that had perplexed us at first; we learned to eat jelly on 
butter, and pile our plates with a multiplicity of indigestible foods; 
we became disrespectful to our parents and a bit rough in our 
language; and we could perform a task in such a manner that it 
was a wonder that some ghost of old days did not arise to warn us. 

We drifted through our school days in many towns, the inhabit- 
ants of which did not know their own minds long at a time, and 
hence wanted to change their pastors, teachers, and other public 
servants as often as they could arrange to do so. These public 
servants themselves, including my Americanized father, wanted to 
find the land of Eldorado just over the high mountains of Dis- 
appointment. During the years that should have been rich with 
opportunity promised by America we were starved in uncultivated 
villages or on the bleak Dakota prairies, starved, of course, in our 
spirits, although our larder scarcely kept pace with growing appe- 
tites. Due to economic pressure only one of us was graduated 
from a high school; the other six found it necessary to explore the 
uncertain city for a chance to live in decent comfort at the sacrifice 
of the culture which they hoped to attain. 

The memory of our life as a family keeps insisting that I offer 
some solution to the problem of Americanization, a word that is 
now on the lips of everyone who is carried away by the wind of this 
doctrine or that, and, more forcefully, is whispered by the students 
of life in something of awe. How are we, the elected few who have 
survived the accidents and scorns of life, to answer the pressing 
questions that come to us ? How are we to Americanize the folk 
who come prejudiced in favor of America ? It would be compara- 
tively easy to convert the unbeliever; but to guide the naive child 
of another culture past the rocks of American blundering, that is 
unspeakably hard. How to inculcate the spirit of energy without 
suppressing gentleness, to arouse the mind to inventiveness with- 
out tempting to superficiahty, to inspire the soul to give without 
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encouraging extravagance, that is the task to which all American 
teachers are called. And to the teacher of English comes an 
opportunity unique in the annals of teaching. 

This is because EngUsh can correlate the various "subjects" of 
a high-school curriculum in a manner that is at once attractive and 
definite. It is my opinion that Americans would be saved from 
falling into error if they had a more balanced teaching; but because 
of the emotionalism of their educational system they grow up one- 
sided. To be explicit, they know little about their own country. 
Their geography is as crude as was that of the EngUsh of the time of 
Shakespeare. Let a company of Americans gather for the evening, 
and they will dispute over the distance from one city to another, 
over the relative importance of this place and that as a center of 
industry. A young lady just graduated from a high school of good 
rank said to me only last year: "I want to visit in the East, and my 
relatives will be sure to ask me about Minnesota. I shall be ter- 
ribly embarrassed, for I know nothing, not even about a farm." 
Very seldom does one meet a person who can give a reliable account 
of the resources and trade of the United States, or in fact who is 
accurate as to the physical characteristics of his country. The case 
with history is even worse. The candidate for a teacher's certifi- 
cate who declared that "Magna Carter was a woman who, when 
her husband had been shot, served his gun, crying, 'Shoot, if you 
must, this old gray head, but I propose to fight it out on this line 
if it takes all summer,'" is httle more extravagant than the count- 
less who confuse General Lincoln and the president, or who sneer 
at the expectation that they will separate the various eras of 
American history, and understand something of each. Washing- 
ton and Lincoln usurp the places justly, to be occupied by other 
leaders. No one in America knows about Hamilton, Franklin, 
Webster, Jefferson, except a few belated biographical cranks. But 
the trite stories of Washington and Lincoln, telling as they are, con- 
sume all of the energy of teachers and pupils. The result is a 
decidedly unbalanced hero worship and a dense ignorance about 
many persons who should be at the shoulder of every American 
child. The case with literature is more aggravated still. The 
New England writers are the chief offenders, especially Longfellow, 
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who looms alike a giant all along the elementary course, and even 
into the high school, to the exclusion of many writers that have 
more to offer. What coming Boy Scout can afford to miss Henry 
Thoreau? How can an American who would, as Mabie used to 
say, "stand with the American continent under his feet," do with- 
out Walt Whitman ? And how can he expect to stand well in the 
graces of the Europeans, especially the French, if he know nothing 
of the genius of Poe and Lanier ? We have a right, then, to plead 
that the elementary course of study be remade in the interest of 
balance as well as of accuracy of detail. 

As with America as a whole, so with the local neighborhood. 
The child grows up ignorant of two fundamental facts; namely, 
that his town or city has certain unique characteristics that make it 
extremely valuable to him, and that it has, despite these charac- 
teristics, decided limitations. What the boy knows is that his town 
is the best place in the world because of something about which he 
can offer no data when questioned. Local geography ought to be 
so definitely taught that the pupil sees in his mind the map of his 
city, knows its street and nimiber system, and appreciates its true 
place in industry, as well as its legacy of accomplishment or senti- 
ment that makes him love it past all of its faihngs. Such a knowl- 
edge would prevent the foolish boasting that hinders Americani- 
zation by freezing those who carry the beautiful images of European, 
or Asiatic, shrines in their hearts. 

Above all the boy ought to grow up with an appreciation of the 
neighbors who do not live next door to him. He should learn of 
the Itahan, the Greek, the Pole, even as he teaches them. He 
should honor the Jewess, born and schooled in England, who tries 
to give her children the enunciation that she learned, but who is 
distressed that her efforts are antagonized by the crude speech of 
the Americans who look down on her because she is of Israel; or 
the little Jewish lad trying to read Paradise Lost in the evening 
school library in the midst of chattering Americans whose utmost 
hope is to con the humorous section of the paper; or the Russian 
student, son of a gentleman, operating the elevator of an office 
building while he strives to understand the passengers who hurry 
up and down, often aimless, often suicidal in their eagerness to 
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save time; or the Japanese sent to America to observe what he 
might before being dispatched to manage a bank in Peru, where 
he is to compete with American financiers for a growing market. 
These he should respect for the sake of his body as well as his soul, 
for out of them issue the commands that are to guide him in the 
future. Knowing them, he will come to know the world, will find 
that beautiful America, rich America, intelligent America, is not an 
independent nation sitting in isolation and in judgment, but one 
with the countries of the earth, subject to the same diseases of body 
and of mind that have been delayed in their action by the robustness 
of the American constitution, but which are now ready to strike 
since urban life has succeeded rural life, and the factory has smoked 
out the home. He will appreciate that just as the more effete 
nations have begun to struggle with the ills that beset the crowd 
of workers, America will have to struggle; and that she must sit 
a patient learner at the feet of those who know how to balance 
forces of life against the forces of evil. 

This knowledge of America, of the local neighborhood, and of 
the world at large to which the peoples introduce us, the English 
teacher can inculcate in several ways. First through oral exercises 
he can help his pupils to make a study that will bring them out 
of their provincialism. He can remove the false impressions caused 
by the printing of maps of all countries on different scales, so that 
South America seems no larger than New England; he can arouse 
interest in the peoples of the earth by assigning topics that Mf t these 
peoples into the light of day; he can expect his pupils to bring to 
the class definite information as to the resources of the earth; he 
can lead them to appreciate their city through an examination into 
its merits and limitations as compared to other cities; he can strive 
to balance the biographical and historical lore of his students by 
leading them to make research into the lives and acts of men whose 
names are still mere names. These assignments are always inter- 
esting. Pupils can gather postal cards and give travel talks about 
their city or some other place that they have visited; they can com- 
pare the newspapers of the various cities, analyze the various maga- 
zines as to aim and content; they can visit buildings and industrial 
plants, noting peculiar characteristics, rather than receiving mere 
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nebulous "deformation," as Ruskin puts it. Social, political, and 
economic problems, studied in a way that will take the place of 
courses in citizenship until they are established by our slow-thinking 
administrators, may be presented, and will be eagerly attacked. 
The result will be a widening and deepening of the patriotic stream 
that often runs so muddily. 

Another advantage of the English teacher is that the weapon 
of the great is at hand almost daily. How stupid to remain in 
Rome or Greece no matter what the glory or the grandeur when 
the capitals have been shifted! Equally stupid is it to discuss the 
evils of the time of Shakespeare, Addison, or Tennyson while those 
prophets are speaking of the evil that waits at our door. Gold- 
smith's complaint of the ruined peasantry — what is it but a 
criticism of our own increase of tenancy and increase of rural pov- 
erty ! Ruskin's complaint that England cares for neither Uterature, 
art, nature, nor compassion — how is it echoed by the critics of our 
shiftless reading, our mutilation of even our own shrines, our 
destruction of waterfall and hillside, and our ruthless treatment 
of our own poor even while we shed sentimental tears over them 
and deplore the facts for which we are responsible! There, again, 
is the figure of the policeman. When we refer to a policeman in 
America we are met with smiles. Whether it is because of the 
inefficiency or corruption of poUcemen, the general dislike of being 
ruled in our goings and comings, or the irresponsible direction of 
the poUce by the officials who represent the state, the smile is 
sinister. Until it ceases to become a feature of the American face— 
this smile at the policeman — American law and order will never 
impress the aliens whom we want to Americanize. Until the other 
man in uniform — the soldier — ceases to be so glorious in American 
life as to usurp history, biography, and literature, we shall not be 
able to offer the world assurances that we are champions of the 
ways of peace and patrons of the arts of peace. And there is the 
gentleman portrayed in Ivanhoe, in Lancelot, and in Wilham 
Wallace. How sharp is the contrast between the ideal as set forth 
in these characters and the custom of the market-place! The 
province of the English teacher is to let these noble types stand 
forth; there is no need of preaching; to let the child explore for 
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himself into the deeps of character. He will come forth a more 
effective patriot, because an honest critic of his country. 

Another device that the English teacher can use to good purpose 
is the outline course. The "American Spirit as Revealed in Am- 
erican Literature" is the title of one such outline. It is based on 
readings from Newcomer- Andrews' Three Centuries of American 
Poetry and Prose: 

THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 
A Course in Patriotism OrrERED at West High School, Minneapolis 

FOURTH-TERM ENGLISH 

I. The spirit of endurance 

1. The explorer 

a) Captain John Smith, General History of Virginia, pp. 1-5 

b) WilUam Strachy, A True Repertory, pp. 6-9 

2. The pioneer 

a) William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plant, p. 9 
h) John Winthrop, History of New England, pp. 7-23 

c) James Fennimore Cooper, Leatherstocking, pp. 257-77 

d) Francis Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac, pp. 502-15 

e) Walt Whitman, Pioneers, Pioneers! pp. 756-59 

3. The sailor 

a) Cooper, The Pilot, pp. 245-55 

b) Dana, Two Years Before the Mast, pp. 719-29 

4. The soldier 

a) Bryant, The Song of Marion's Men, p. 255 

b) Hale in the Bush (Anon.), p. 157 

c) Freneau, To the Memory of the Brave Americans, p. 182 

d) Sims, The Swamp Fox, p. 306 

e) Hopkinson, Hail Columbia, p. 191 
/) Read, Sheridan's Ride, p. 789 

5. The workman 

a) Franklin, Autobiography 

b) Whittier, Conductor Bradley, p. 585 

II. The spirit of devotion 

1. The puritan regard for duty to labor in the eye of God 

a) Cotton Mather, Diary, p. 62 

b) Jonathan Edwards, Autobiography, p. 91 

c) John Woolman, Journal, pp. 96-106 

2. The cavalier regard for loyalty to the leader; to woman 

a) Byrd, Progress to the Mines, p. 85 

b) Pike, Dixie, p. 815 
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c) Ticknor, Little Giffin and the Virginians, p. 17 

d) Ryan, The Conquered Banner, p. 830 

e) Lanier, The Stirrup Cup, p. 833 

III. The spirit of democracy 

1. Definition 

a) From Demos (people) and Kratien (rule) 

b) Lincoln's interpretation 

(i) Of the people — Initiative and Referendum 

(2) By the people — Recall 

(3) For the people — ^legislation of the last twenty-five years chiefly 
a matter of giving equal opportunity to all — children's welfare 
especially 

c) Wilson's interpretation as expressed in his messages 
(i) Freedom of the seas 

(2) Self-determination of peoples — even enemies 

(3) Limitation of armament and lasting peace 

2. The expression of 

a) Freedom for nations by 

(i) Patrick Henry, Speech on Liberty, p. 155 
(2) Henry Clay, On the Greek Revolution, p. 155 

b) Freedom of persons by 

(i) Emerson, Fable of the Mountain and the Squirrel 

(2) Emerson, Boston Hymn, p. 441 

(3) Whittier, The Poor Voter, p. 562 

(4) Whitman, 0} Oneself, p. 771 

(s) Whitman, To You, Democracy, p. 754 

IV. The spirit of patriotism 

1. Definition — appreciation based on honest criticism 

2. Expression of patriotism in 

a) A love of America based on a knowledge of America 
(i) Smith, America, p. 460 

(2) Whitman, / Hear America Singing, p. 754 

(3) Hale, The Man Without a Country, p. 753 

b) Local pride based on knowledge of the community 
(i) Dickinson, / Sigh for the Land of Cyprus, p. 305 

(2) Lanier, Song of the Chattahoochie, p. 834 

(3) Bryant, The Prairies, p. 285 

(4) Dickinson, To Make a Prairie, p. 848 
V. The spirit of humor 

I. Definition — the light of common sense on a situation 

a) Proceeds always from a serious mind 

b) Is always true to life, although exaggerated sometimes 

c) Is always on the side of honor and morality 
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2. Its expression by 

a) Irving, Wouter Van Twiller 

b) Holmes, The Last Leaf 

c) Lowell, The Courtin' 

VI. The spirit of idealism 

1. Definition — a. vision of improvement 

2. The expression of idealism by 
a) Poe, El Dorado 

h) Helen Hunt Jackson, Spinning 

c) Holmes, The Chambered NautUiis 

d) Sumner, The True Grandeur of Nations 

These are some of the ways that the English teacher takes to 
interpret to Americans and to aliens ahke the real spirit of the 
nation whose quick intelligence has made it indispensable in the 
world of industry, whose masterful energy has run like an electric 
current throughout the earth strangely stirring the peoples with a 
desire to do, whose soul has answered to the call of the oppressed 
in every clime. These qualities of heart and mind are positive, they 
are American. That they do not run into such exaggeration as to 
betray the real soul of the nation, that is for all Americans who 
claim culture to guarantee. President Wilson has suffered in mind 
as he has observed the same people who have been stirred by the 
love of humanity to sacrifice the dearest things, stirred too by a 
foolish hysteria and emotionalism running sometimes with laugh- 
able but harmless flood, at other times sweeping along with remorse- 
less hatred and savage mob violence. He has called on us to wage 
our war without this madness, to prove our sterhng character to 
the peoples. He has trusted us to reply in cahn service to the 
better angels of our nature; and in that trust he has promised to the 
world that the peace to follow this war shall be one with no advan- 
tage to any nation, with no advantage to any class, but a peace 
that shall be just to the enemy and of lasting benefit to all humanity. 
This splendid promise we shall keep. And in the keeping of it the 
duty of true teaching rests upon the men and women in the schools. 
Of them the teacher of English is especially chosen to reveal the 
spirit of American patriotism at its best. 



